CAMBRIDGE IN WAR-TIME
see that all lights were out, as it was thought very important to make it as difficult as possible for the Zeppelins to locate Cambridge. In this they were very successful, as Cambridge was never bombed in the war, though bombs fell within a few miles. It was so dark at night that people who, like myself, are bad at seeing in the dark, when they went out, were continually bumping into people in the streets. So vigilant were these inspectors, and none more so than the late Dr. McTaggart, the distinguished philosopher, that Trinity College had to give up using white linen table-cloths on the dining-tables in Hall, as it was thought that light might be reflected from these through the lantern at the top of the Hall. The oak tables looked so well without cloths that these have not been resumed.
The cloisters of Trinity College very early in the war were used for a hospital for some of ^ose wounded in the earlier battles. They continued in use until the large hospital which was being installed on the King's and Clare cricket ground was completed. At first, too, some regiments were billeted in one of the courts of the College, but for by far the greater part of the time the College was filled with young men who had already joined the Army, and came to receive an intensive course of instruction, by lectures and by physical training, to qualify them to receive a commission. Some of them had already been at the Front as privates and had shown promise of making efficient officers. They were under the charge of a military staff. Besides their training, the cadets played football and cricket matches, had athletic sports and published an illustrated magazine, The Blunderbuss. This will live in history, as it was in it that Professor Housman, who was in residence, first published his well-known poem beginning
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